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GOOD WORDS.—II. 
Selfish men may possess the earth: it is the meek 
alone who inherit it from the Heavenly Father free 


Jrom all defilements and perplexities of unrighteous- 


ness. John Woolman. 


DWELL DEEP. 
Dwell deep! ‘The little things that chafe and fret, 
O waste not golden hours to give them heed! 
The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do thou forget, 
Be self-forgot in serving others’ need. 
Thou faith in God through love for man shalt keep. 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 


Dwell deep! Forego the pleasure if it bring 
Neglect of duty; consecrate each thought; 
Believe thou in the good of everything, 
And trust that all unto the wisest end is wrought. 
Bring thou this comfort unto all who weep, 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 
—James Buchanan. 


MYSTICISM AS A BACKGROUND TO 
QUAKERISM. 


[Stenographie report of an address by Dr. Joseph S. Walton 
at a meeting, held Twelfth month 2d, at Seventeenth Street 
and Girard Avenue Meeting House, Philadelphia, under the 
care of the Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. ] 

All revelation is a mystery, and immediate revela- 
tion becomes more of a mystery, because he who ex- 
periences a knowledge of truth at first hand, or who 
sees things as self-evident, or who has his heart en- 
riched and enlarged,.so that the glow illuminates | 
what comes to him as direct and immediate, finds it al- | 
most impossible to explain to his credulous audience | 
what he experiences in a full sense; consequently, the 
enthusiasm of such has been termed mysticism. 

The uncertainty of the term and the varied uses 
to which it has been put, has left in the public mind 
the impression that mysticism is some vague, incom- 
prehensible, misty uncertainty. 

The student who ponders over a proposition in 
geometry until he knows it, and can explain it to his 
own satisfaction and to the satisfaction of his instruc- 
tors, realizes, sometimes often long afterward, that | 
the truth of the proposition becomes self-evident; it | 
gleams in upon him like a light—he sees it. Before, 
he knew it. 

Lowell, in speaking of Thoreau and his life, and his | 
mystical tendency, said: “ All things that are misty 
are not necessarily mystic”; and then hinted that 
the ascetical habit of Thoreau, leading him away 
from the world, was not the kind of mysticism that 
the ancient brethren in the Church and the prophets 
in the Old Testament experienced. “ The old mys- 
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tics had a wiser sense of what the world was worth. 
They ordained a severe aprenticeship to law, and 
even ceremonial, in order to the gaining of freedom 
and mastery over these. Active life was to them 
the only path to the contemplative.” Emerson tells 
us, “‘ That mysticism gives a quite arbitrary and acci- 
dental picture of the truth—a fraction of the truth, 
but not the whole truth.” In pondering over these 
we ask the question, Did Emerson and Lowell under- 
stand mysticism ¢ 

All revelation is a mystery, and this evening we 
will make no attempt to explain the mystery, but 
merely endeavor to throw sufticient light and illumi- 
nation upon it to show that while it is a mystery, and 
while it is in the distance, far off, as it were, from our 
everyday experiences, yet it gives distance to our 
views with respect to the proportion, the manner and 
the way in which we look at things. The prophet 
says: ‘“‘ Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish?” And what is vision? A slight explanation 
will enable us to see how mysticism stood in its rela- 
tion to what the world has called Quakerism. Look- 
ing at the experiences of men historically, some one 
has said, if he were to write the songs of a nation, he 
would direct the thought and politics of a country, 
but I would like to say that back of the songs of the 
people, back of the mirth of the people, back of the 
ordinary feelings of the race, or church, there are a 
certain set of ideas—just why they are there we can- 
not see—which determines the character of their 
music and their art. There was a time in the history 
of the Christian Church when there could be no songs 
written but sad songs, because of the current thought 
of the people. There was a time in the history of 
the Roman Church when no artist painted the face 
of Jesus unless he painted a happy face, benevolent, 
fatherly face—the face of one like the shepherd 
with the lamb in his bosom. Passing the period of 
the tenth century, on to the time when the dark 
pall and shadow known as witchcraft fell upon the 
people, no artist painted the face of Jesus unless he 
painted not a happy but a melancholy face, full of 
sadness, misery and wearing a crown of thorns. Why 
did the artists paint one way for six or eight cen- 
turies, and in another manner for six or eight cen- 
turies? Simply because back of all this art there was 
a tendency of thought, and that tendency of thought 
was sad in the one case, full of despair and misery, 
and happy, jubilant, and full of joy in the other in- 
stance. Could you compare the art to-day taken from 
the youthful country called New South Wales in 
Australia, with the art that comes from Spain; could 
we hang the pictures up before our eyes to-night, we 
could show a picture full of hope in one instance, and 
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full of darkness, misery and hopelessness in the 
other, because in the one country there is an under- 
current of thought that produces hope, just as there 
is in the other country that which produces despair. 
So mysticism plays over the surface of an undercur- 
rent of subtle thought, and playing over the surface 
plays ever in the distance. It is not anything tangi- 
ble that we can place our fingers upon; it is not some- 
thing we can explain in terms of the understanding; 
yet one of the defenses of mysticism is, that it stands 
in open opposition to what rationalism would claim 
could be explained. That is why I attempt to show 
that mysticism is something out of the reach of the 
senses; and yet in following this figure there is some- 
thing in the distance which furnishes a background to 
the activities of our life. 

Mysticism, pure and simple, exalts feeling above 
knowledge. It becomes a phase of religious life that 
exalts spiritual illumination above the product of 
the understanding. It becomes the endeavor of the 
human mind to grasp the Divine essence, the ultimate 
reality of things, and to enjoy the blessedness of 
actual communication with the Highest. It is a sort 
of religious belief that is founded upon spiritual ex- 
perience, and not necessarily discriminated, or tested, 
or systematized in thought. 

For this reason the Society of Friends declines to 
formulate a creed. The Book of Discipline is some- 
thing definite, something in print, something in the 
foreground, clear, exact, on which we can place a 
finger, something we can see, something we can ex- 
plain in the terms of the understanding, something 
that would fit the manifestations of rationalism. 
Now, every man or woman, every person here to- 
night, has in his experience a foreground and a 
background. Between these is the space where faith 
and belief stretch out from the practical activities of 
the foreground, into the uncertainties of the distance, 
and we are enabled to get adequate proportions for 
experience. 

How do we learn in a material way to know when 
we see a man coming up the street four blocks off that 
it isa man? How do we know it? When we see 
some one crossing the landscape, or the campus be- 
fore us, how do we know that it isa person? The in- 
fant, before he has learned these things, sees his 
mother a little distance beyond the window, expects 
to touch her when he touches the glass; the infant 
expects to touch the moon when he touches the glass, 
and it is a long process of careful education before 
the young child begins to realize the distance between 
the glass and the moon. 

It is something incomprehensible. We used distance 
in our early training to learn the shape of things, the 
relation of things, and to get the proportion of 
things; and as a man comes in across the landscape I 
realize that it isa man. Still later I have some idea 
of his clothing, and still later I am able to name him. 
There was a point where I could name him as he 
came out of the distance, as he came up out of that 
realm where I am not able to touch him; but whoever 
touched the glory of the sunset? Whoever touched 
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the mystic distance that enables us to interpret the 
foreground of our life? A man comes into my expe- 
rience spiritually—comes out of this distance towards 
me. I look at him; he seems like a speck. I scarcely 
know that it is a man—merely an evidence of activ- 
ity. He approaches closer, and I recognize him as 
one who can speak to the people. I finally recognize 
him as one who ean lead the people. I recognize 
him as one inspired to speak among the people. 
How did I recognize him? If my life had been all 
foreground I would not have been able to recognize 
whether His was the face of a prophet, poet or 
preacher. If my life was all foreground, I would 
simply ask Him what He had in store for me? What 
was He worth to me? What could I do with His 
friendship? For how much can I sell it, and where 
can I trade it? In our vision, unfortunately, some 
of us have very little distance. For them all I can 
say about mysticism would be a waste of words. 
Some of us are all foreground; but if we go back to 
the age of the early Friends, we live in an age when 
the foreground was not so much as distance. “ One 
class of men are always looking up, another class are 
always looking down,” some one says. The wise man 
is he who looks between the one who looks up and 
the one who looks down, seeing thereby all the hori- 
zon. He can see the truth of things. So to-night, 
let us think of mysticism as we endeavor to explain it, 
as the distance in the Quaker horizon, and the prac- 
tical Christianity of Christ, with its activities as 
stretching from the foreground back into this dis- 
tance. 

Mysticism is not confined to any one person, 
teacher or writer; it is not confined to any one age; 
it is not confined to any one church. Protestantism 
always has been willing to make room for it. 
Catholicism has always been able and willing to 
make room for it. We had a phase of mys- 
ticism in India long before the days of Chris- 
tianity, long before the time of Israel, where 
the belief was that so long as a person was an indi- 
vidual, so long as he retained his individuality, he 
was, in a measure, alienated from Brahma. The in- 
dividual, like the drop of water, is unhappy and out 
of his element, until once more the drop is absorbed 
in the great ocean from whence it came. This is the 
central thought of ancient mysticism. The mysticism 
of India put a high value on God, and a low value on 
the individual, and what he was capable of doing. 

Over in contrast with that, in order to somewhat 
clarify our thought, we find that Confucianism put 
a high value upon the individual and what he could 
accomplish, and a low value, if any, on God. If in the 
early days rationalism could have flourished, it would 
have flourished among the Chinese. They placed a 
high estimate on culture, morals and ethics, and a low 
estimate upon God. They put a high estimate on 
what man could do with these psychological faculties 
of his, and denied that he needed God, either in the 
form of Father or Law-Giver to perfect his nature. 
Confucianism stands just opposite to that which 
placed a low estimate on these psychological endow- 
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ments with which a man finds himself equipped, and 
a high value on Brahma, or god. Only by thinking 
could they please him—not by acting; only by con- 
templation could they approach him, only by abstrac- 
tion from self could the individual become absorbed 
and fade back into the great ocean of love for Brah- 
ma, from which he came. Two great peoples strug- 
gled with these central ideas, and we see what they 
made of them. We have the crumbled ruins of them 
before us to-day. One people denying the powers 
of God and exalting man; one people crystal- 
lized into the traditions of the past; another people 
absorbed in the contemplation of God and ignoring 
man. These two ideas have gone further than China 
and India were able to carry them. 

Consequently, when mysticism sprang up in me- 
dizeval Europe, whether it knew it or not, it had its 
counterpart in India; and, on the other hand, when 
rationalism sprang up in the wake of Martin Luther, 
whether it knew it or not, it had its counterpart in 
the followers of Confucius. And we have two tre- 
mendous forces from Luther’s day down to this— 
mysticism on the one side, treated in its most elevated 
and broadest sense, and rationalism on the other, 
treated also in an open, broad and reasonable sense. 
They stand out like two powerful influences from Lu- 
ther’s time down to to-day. 

It is our purpose, in order to understand the birth 
of our own religious society, simply to show how 
Luther guided his followers, as he found himself be- 
tween these two antagonistic forces; simply to show, 
in bare outline, how John Calvin conducted himself, 
when, at a later period, he stood between these two 
great forces, one on his right hand, and the other on 
his left; and then how George Fox conducted himself, 
and his people, as they stood between these two 
forces; and at this point I feel how difficult it is to 
accomplish such a task; how impossible it would be to 
make it clear, as I yearn to do, just how those three 
great leaders—Luther, Calvin and Fox—marked out 
the avenue between those powerful influences with- 
out, in a measure, being entirely conscious of their 
presence; and yet, like a planet in its orbit, being in- 
fluenced by the one or the other, as the case might 
be. 

Before Luther struck the keynote of the Reforma- 
tion he read the works of Tauler, the Mystic, and said 
he could place them next to his Bible. He said they 
were rich in the knowledge of God, of Christ and of 
men. In reading them he found no place or time 
where he cared to deny the presence of an inspeaking 
Voice, of which Tauler speaks. He found no place 
where he cared to contradict the guidings of the 
Spirit, the illumination of the Spirit, of which Tauler 
speaks, and in less than two years he struck the blow 
that echoed all over the religious world, and he 
ceased to be a mystic. Luther was too much of a 
fighter to be a mystic. The contemplative life did 
not appeal to him; he saw no power in silent suffer- 
ing. 
The Church of Rome made Scriptures and tradi- 
tion the supreme rule of faith, laving the chief stress 


on tradition. That is the teaching of an infallible 
Church headed by an infallible Pope, as the judge of 
the meaning of both. “I am the tradition,” said 
Pope Pius LX. 


(Continued next week.) 


IS THE SABBATH SCHOOL A SCHOOL ? 


[The following article from The American Friend for 
Twelfth month 31st, 1903, is of especial interest as coming 
from a body of active and earnest First-day School workers 
who have very generally, if not exclusively, used the Interna- 
tional Text lessons.] 

Three factors enter prominently into all school 
work—something to teach, a plan for teaching it, and 
a place in which to do the teaching. Writers on edu- 
cational subjects speak of them in the convenient 
terms, subject matter, pedagogical method and ma- 
terial equipment. Any great change for the better 
in Sabbath School work will come along one of these 
three lines. 

Many Christian men and women are becoming 
convinced that in the Sabbath School lies a great 
power for good if rightly applied by virtue of more 
effective methods; or, in other words, if the Sabbath 
School were made more truly a school. 

MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 

One of the great revolutions in the history of pub- 
lic schools has been marked by the disappearance of 
“the little red school house.” A generation ago the 
school house was a structure devoid of almost every 
convenience, and was to be found perched upon the 
barren hill slope where land was least valuable; 
whereas to-day we find the modern school house 
standing in its beauty as the pride and adornment of 
the neighborhood. It is a structure in which a mind, 
trained to such work, has solved the problems of 
beauty and convenience, bearing always in mind the 
single object for which the school house was in- 
tended, and the desks, blackboards, maps, charts, 
specimens and laboratory, all contribute to make it a 
powerful factor in the work of education. This is 
material equipment as applied to public schools, and 
it is an achievement of which all are proud, but has 
a corresponding improvement been made in the ma- 
terial equipment of meeting houses which are the 
seat of the Sabbath School? ‘While a few meeting 
houses have separate class rooms, the great majority 
are greatly deficient in this respect, although a truly 
well-ordered Sabbath School is impossible without 
several rooms. When we notice also the scarcity of 
blackboards, archzological specimens, etc., we are 
impressed with the need of better material equipment 


for Sabbath School work. 
PEDAGOGICAL METHOD. 


No teacher ever existed without a corresponding 
learner. In other words, no person is ever actually 
engaged in the work of teaching, for a single moment, 
unless some one else is learning at the same moment 
as a direct result. Where it is otherwise the so-called 
teacher is simply trying to teach. Although spiritual 
power is the supreme qualification in a teacher, zeal 
without proper methods for applying it is largely 
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wasted, and nowhere more certainly than in trying 
to teach. Certain laws of the mind, divinely or- 
dained, must be observed, no matter whether the les- 
son is about the deep things of the Spirit, or a prob- 
lem in mathematics. Therefore it should be unneces- 
sary to urge the study of methods of instruction upon 
the part of teachers in the Sabbath School, as well as 
in the secular schools. Many failures in discipline 
are due to bad methods of introduction. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER. 


But the greatest possibility of immediate improve- 
ment in Sabbath School work seems to lie in the grow- 
ing demand for a change in the subject matter; or, 
in other words, in the character of the Sabbath School 
lessons. This sentiment is voicing itself in various 
ways, and, under the writer’s own observation, has 
already led to the adoption of resolutions favoring 
such reform in the Assembly for Bible Schools and 
Christian Endeavor of Western Yearly Meeting, on 
two occasions, and in the Hamilton County, Indiana, 
Sunday School Convention. Public speakers of note 
and educators in general are beginning to point out 
the necessity for a set of lessons graded to suit the 
varying capacities of the different learners in the 
Sabbath School. Yet while criticising the lessons 
put out for study, the present method of selec- 
tion by an international committee is strongly en- 
dorsed. 

That the criticism above referred to is well found- 
ed may be seen upon consideration of the following 
facts: 

1. The lessons, as now used, do not form parts of 
a greater whole or unit, into which they fit so logi- 
eally and vitally as to arouse interest, without which 
good teaching is impossible. They seem more like 
the scattered arcs of a broken circle or the ends of a 
meaningless tangle than like living parts of a living 
whole. The mind is directed in rapid succession from 
Abraham to Paul, from poetry to theological ab- 
stractions, from the tents of the patriarchs to the 
halls of the Roman, without any justifiable relation 
either established or hinted at. History becomes an 
interesting and valuable study only when a continu- 
“ous and unbroken chain of events is studied in the 
light of cause and effect, and the mind expands with 
the growing subject. Bible teaching is subject to the 
same law, as a continuous study of the life of Abra- 
ham or Joseph or the entire books of Ruth or Esther 
would demonstrate. 

2. Not only do the separate lessons fail when con- 
sidered as parts of a larger unit, but often they are 
not teachable units in themselves. They do not pos- 
sess that completeness, styled literary unity, which 
alone could make them suitable to serve as isolated 
objects of study. In other words, no dominating cen- 
tral thought stands out, subordinating all other 
thoughts to its own purpose, and thus giving a vital 
unity and wholeness to the piece. This absence of 
literary unity in the text and ignorance of correct 
methods of instruction have been largely instrumen- 
tal in bringing about that method of Bible study so 
widely prevalent, and which has been aptly styled 


“the method of the pious comment,” according to 
which each member of the class reads in his turn a 
verse and offers as many pious remarks as can be con- 
nected to it by some slender thread of association. 
Those who pursue this method most are least to 
blame for it, the causes being found in the inappro- 
priateness of the text presented by the lesson, and a 
mistaken belief on the part of the teacher that pious 
zeal can make poor methods of instruction effective 
for God. 

Not only are the lessons sometimes unteachable; 
they are always scrappy and insufficient. They ig- 
nore the truth enunciated by the philosopher Her- 
bart, that the mind and character grow only by the 
mastery of complete thought-wholes. The makers of 
public school text books have abandoned their former 
folly of presenting to children mutilated scraps of 
masterpieces of literature, and to-day the school 
reader contains only complete works, or portions 
complete in themselves, as the ballad of “ Alice 
Brand ” in “ Lady of the Lake.” The result has been 
a great inspiration to reading in the common schools. 
The Sabbath School is suffering for a similar reform. 
The complete life of Joseph would be as enjoyable in 
the Sabbath Schoo] quarterly as it is in the Indiana 
Fourth Reader. 

3. The lessons are not graded according to the age 
of the pupils. Why would it not increase the interest 
of all if the little ones were given the tales of the 
patriarchs, and the interesting historical portions of 
the Old Testament; older classes a comparative study 
of the parables and the drama of Job; and those in 
active life a study of all the social institutions, as fam- 
ily, church and State, as to their origin, history and 
relation to Christian teaching? Special text books 
upon these subjects would doubtless increase the in- 
terest. 

In conclusion, one has but to witness the vast num- 
ber who have attended Sabbath School for years and 
have no intelligent grasp of the Bible as a whole, in 
order to believe that the time has come for a reform 
in methods of Bible teaching and a revolution that 
will make the Sabbath School really a school. 

Noblesville, Ind. Crarence M. Case. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 3. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS—POLYCARP, PAPIAS. 


GoLDEN TexT.—I did not delight in those who rehearsed the 
commands of others, but in those who rehearsed the com- 


mands given by the Lord to faith, and proceeding from 
truth itself—Papias. 


Read as Introduction to Lesson Isaiah xliii., 1-13. 


Polycarp was an overseer or bishop of the church 
of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, only a little distance from 
Ephesus. Our information concerning him is 
derived from two sources: the writings of Irenaeus 
of the church of Lyons, as preserved by Eusebius, and 
a letter sent by the church at Smyrna to that at Phil- 
ippi. Of these sources the former is the more im- 
portant. It consists of three extracts from a doctrin- 
al letter sent by Irenzeus to one Florinus. In the first 
of these he says: “I saw you in Lower Asia with 
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Polycarp, pursuing a brilliant career in the royal 
court. . . I can tell the very spot in which the blessed 
Polycarp sat and conversed, and his out-goings and 
in-comings, and the character of his life . . .; and how 
he related his familiar intercourse with John and the 
rest who had seen the Lord, and how he rehearsed 
their sayings, and what things they were which he 
had heard from them with regard to the Lord and his 
miracles and teachings” (Eusebius). Another ex- 
tract tells that he was instructed by apostles and by 
them appointed overseer of the church at Smyrna. It 
goes on to say that he spent his life in teaching what 
he had learned from the apostles and in opposing 
heresies; that he visited Rome, where he converted 
many; and that he lived to “ an exceeding old age.” 
The third extract relates that Polycarp had a differ- 
ence with a fellow Christian about the passover feast, 
and states that Polycarp “had always observed it 
with John the disciple of our Lord and the other dis- 
ciples.” Yet he “did not persuade Anicetus to keep 
it, saying that he ought to retain the custom of those 
who were presbyters before him.” The letter from 
Smyrna to Philippi seems to have been written by the 
overseer; “ Polycarp, and the presbyters that are with 
him, to the church of God which is at Philippi.” It 
is in the main a simple, friendly letter, commending 
the loyalty of the Philippians, exhorting them against 
covetousness and other forms of evil, and urging them 
to be faithful, enduring trial with patience and hu- 
mility. The case is mentioned of Valeus, a presbyter 
who had fallen into the sin of covetousness. They 
are urged to be moderate in their condemnation, look- 
ing not upon offenders as enemies, but as members of 
the Christian body to be saved if possible. There is 
also a promise to send as soon as possible various let- 
ters of Ignatius, for which the Philippians had made 
request. 

A letter claiming to be written by Ignatius of An- 
tioch to Polyearp and the church at Smyrna, is also 
in existence; but its authenticity and its date are both 
doubtful, and it adds little to our knowledge, even if 
we accept it. 

We have, then, a picture of a sweet-spirited, kind- 
hearted man, one who had caught by direct contagion 
the spirit of those who had known Jesus, one who was 
an intimate of the “ beloved disciple ” John in his old 
age at Ephesus. We may think of Polycarp as carry- 
ing on the work of evangelism in Western Asia and in 
Europe, telling the simple, touching stories of the life 
of Jesus and of his companions, struggling against en- 
croaching evils; a loyal, hardworking, faithful Chris- 
tian. Like many of the early leaders, he seems to 
have been rather a simple-minded man, not interested 
in the subtleties of logical distinction, not over-insist- 
ent on his own view, as in the matter of the Passover. 

A wholly unreliable tradition tells with many won- 
derful and miraculous details the story of his martyr- 
dom by fire. The date of his death is given variously, 
but it probably took place after the middle of the 
second century. As a friend of the apostles, his birth 
must be placed not long after the middle of the first 
century. 
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Contemporary with Polycarp was  Papias, 
“bishop ” of Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia, and the 
birthplace of the slave-philosopher Epictetus. This 
is about all we know of his life on good authority. 
As usual, we have to depend on Eusebius, who in this 
case quotes Irenzeus. The quotation mentions Papias 
as “a companion of Polycarp,” and “a hearer of 
John.” Eusebius does not understand this “ John ” 
to be John the apostle, but another, known as John 
the elder. His evidence for this is drawn from a work 
of Papias himself, now lost except for these quota- 
tions. Papias says, “ If any one who attended on the 
elders came, I inquired diligently as to the words of 
the elders; what Andrew or what Peter said, or Philip 
or Thomas, or James or John or Matthew . . .; and 
what things Aristion and the elder John, the disciples 
of the Lord, say.” Eusebius infers from the double 
mention of John that there were two, the later the 
teacher of Papias. This is supported by the quotation 
which implies that Papias was obliged to “ inquire 
diligently ” of others to hear what the apostles said. 
Eusebius describes Papias as “ most learned in all 
things and well acquainted with the scriptures.” 
[renzeus mentions that he wrote five books. Eusebius 
states that he wrote “ an exposition of the Lord’s say- 
ings,” and on the doctrine of a millennium after the 
resurrection. The most important tradition pre- 
served by Papias concerns the authorship of the gos- 
pels of Mark and Matthew. He writes: “ And the 
elder said this: Mark, having become the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote accurately what things he remem- 
bered. He did not, however, relate in exact order 
the things spoken or done by Christ. 
heard the Lord nor accompanied him. But afterward 
. . . he accompanied Peter . . .” And again he says 
that Matthew “wrote the sayings in the Hebrew 
(probably Aramaic) language, and each one inter- 
preted them ‘as best he could.” 

Elsewhere Papias relates two miracles of the apos- 
tolic age and tells a curious tradition concerning the 
death of Jesus. Other doubtful writings are attrib- 
uted to him, but none of especial importance. 
Various stories are told of his death by martyr- 
dora. 



















































For he neither 























TOPICS. 

Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians. 

Origin and Authorship of Mark and Matthew. 
What is Heresy ¢ 

What are the Qualities of a Religious Leader? 
Geography ot Smyrna, of Hieropolis. 
Martyrdom, Ancient and Modern. 
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The Apostle Paul believed in a resurrection which 
took place whenever any one ascended into the spit 
itual part of his nature. That ascension was to him 
a passage from the death of the perishing body to the 
life of the unfolding spirit.—Christian Register. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Epitrors: Lyp1a H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH ,LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


CIRCULATION OF THE FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 

At the beginning of last year the Frrenps’ Iyret- 
LIGENCER had 3,424 subscribers; during the year 667 
new subscriptions were received; making in all for 
the year Nineteen Hundred and Three 4,091 sub- 
scribers. During the year 337 subscriptions were dis- 
continued, leaving our circulation, on the thirty-first 
of Twelfth month, just past, 3,754. 

The total membership of our seven yearly meet- 
ings is about 25,000. If we were figuring on the cir- 
culation of a paper, the only one appealing directly 
and exclusively to a body of people of this number 
we would expect that it would have, counting one 
subscription to a family, and an average of five per- 
sons to a family, something like 5,000 subscribers. 
There are probably a great many more than 5,000 
families, one or more members of which are inter- 
ested in things Friendly, and in the principles and tes- 
timonies of the Society of Friends. 

We have no paid agents to canvass for subserip- 
tions for us, nor is the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER 
brought to the attention of large denominational 
meetings; but we have in many Friendly neighbor- 
hoods Friends who volunteer to see that the paper is 
brought to the attention of all who might be inter- 
ested in it. Perhaps no paper has more devoted and 
loyal workers than has the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER, 
and their work is very much appreciated by those who 
have the interests of the paper at heart. If every 
neighborhood could be covered in a thorough and 
business-like way as many are then the Frrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER would get into a great many homes 
that do not now have it, but that would appreciate it 
if they did have it, and we should soon reach the 
5,000 mark. 

Not only in Friendly neighborhoods might the cir- 
culation be extended, but also among those Friends 
who are scattered and out of reach of the home meet- 
With 


GENcER may be the only means of keeping in touch 


ing or of any meeting. these the Inrextr- 


with the affairs of the Society at large, and even with 
the news of the home meeting. It would be a good 
thing if some Friend in each meeting would make it 
his concern to see that the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER 
is from time to time brought to the attention of every 
non-resident member and every member who, because 
of distance, or for any other reason, does not often 
get to meeting. 


“LEND A HAND.” 

In recent years great advances have been made in 
the intelligent application of philanthropy to better 
the conditions of erring and unfortunate humanity. 
The organization of charity and its consequent gen- 
eral expression, according to fixed laws of demand 
and supply, has greatly reduced the sporadic out- 
bursts of sympathetic giving in cases which would 
often be better without direct aid, and the business 
of professional begging finds its profits materially 
reduced. The thought that our poor and distressed 
population needs instruction in thrift, and the inter- 
ests and arts of civilization, more than almsgiving, 
has opened new and ever-widening fields of effort to 
the disciples of philanthropy. Some students of so- 
ciology conclude that we need not charity, but jus- 
tice, to reclaim the population of the slums. Many 
hold that direct financial aid, except in cases of ill- 
ness, only intensifies the problem, and it is generally 
believed that in-so-far as education toward better 
moral and economic standards is possible, this pre- 
sents the most hopeful field of labor for the long out- 
look. 

Coincident with the increase of organized charity, 
and the intelligent study of the problems of poverty 
and crime on the part of the few, there is danger of 
the development of a feeling of personal irresponsi- 
bility on the part of the many. We find it easy to 
feel that the organized charities will take care of the 
poor; it is not our business. The busy, absorbed 
man is satisfied that there is ample provision being 
made by somebody for the care, instruction and re- 
straint of the children of need without his being 
troubled about such things. We wish earnestly to 
call the attention of our readers to the danger of ex- 
cusing ourselves individually from the responsibility 
which rests upon us all for the well-being of those 
less fortunate than ourselves. The organized chari- 
ties do not take the place of individual effort and 
financial aid; they are designed only to increase and 
render more effective all individual effort by giving 
it direction. 

The lack of money and personal service is now lim- 
iting the usefulness of every society organized for 
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human betterment. Hospitals and asylums are gen- 
erously endowed, but the little settlements, guilds 
and missions, whose main work is that of education, 
are circumscribed by lack of money to extend their 
work. The amount which they at present need calls 
not so much for some munificent benefactor as for 
the small contributions from many interested people. 
For the work here cannot be pushed with money 
only. That is only rendered a valuable aid when men 
and women enough to attend to its wise expenditure 
can be found, who can and will sacrifice some part of 
their time and social pleasure to meeting with and 
instructing the morally degraded and financially irre- 
sponsible and incapable, who form “ our other half.” 
Donations of money usually are secured if enough 
interested people are pushing on a work obviously 
useful. We therefore plead for an extension of that 
interest which causes the donor to give himself with 
his gift, which will lead to the sacrifice of leisure for 
now and then an hour’s work for the children of need, 
and for such subversion of social barriers, whenever 
possible, as shall bring what we call the lower strata 
of society into occasional contact with the lives of 
men and women calculated to inspire in them a desire 
for better things. The improvement in the social 
conditions of a large part of our population seems to 
rest primarily upon the willingness on the part of 
the more enlightened portion of our citizens, to come, 
to some extent, personally in contact with the condi- 
tions of life which produce crime and degeneracy, 
and by patient effort strive to turn the tendency of 
life among the lowly upward toward better condi- 
tions. Society will never be better than it wants to 
be, and ideals among the ignorant and depraved can 
be no better than the best influences of their lives in- 





BIRTHS. 


BRIC K.—At Crosswicks, N. J., Twelfth month 30th, 1903, to 
Charles W. and Alice E. Brick, a daughter, who is named Susan 
Coles. 


FELL. -Near Chatham, Pa., Twelfth month 13th, 1903, to 


—_ G. vad Mary M. G. Fell, a son, who is named Edwin Reu- 
en. 


MILLS.—A: MeNabb, IIl., on Eleventh month 24th, 1903, to 
William L. ana Edith M. P. Mills, a daughter, whose name is 
Gladys Emma Miils. 


SHREVE.—At Johnstown, Pa., First month Ist, 1904, to 
J. E. and Esther Kille Shreve, a son, who is named B. An- 
drews Shreve. 


THOMAS.—At Wilmington, Del., Eleventh month 29th, 1903, 
to Sterling H. and Edith N. T. Thomas, a son, who is named 
Lawrence Newbold Thcemas. 


WALTON.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 8td, 
1903, to Aubrey S. and Mabel S. Walton, a daughter, who ia 
named Sara D. 


ZELLEY.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Twelfth month 9th, 1903, to 
Leander Shreve and Agnes Smith Zelley, a son, whose name 
is George W. Smith Zelley. 
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MARRIAGES. 
BAILY—AMBLER.—At Girard 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26th, 1903, under the care of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, Joseph J. Baily and 
Anna M. Ambler, both of Philadelphia. 


Avenue Meeting House, 


DEATHS. 
BRADNAY.—On Eleventh month 19th, 1903, at his home in 


Salem, N. J., Edward Bradnay, in his 85th year. A life-long 
and consistent member of the Society of Friends. 
GRIEST.—At her home in Bendersville, Adams Co., Pa., 


Tenth month 20th, 1903, Louisa E., wife of Hiram Griest, in the 
79th year of her age. 

She was a great sufferer for many years, but she bore her 
afflictions with fortitude and Christian resignation. In her 
quiet home life she taught by precept and example, “ it is more 
blessed to give than receive,” and when strength permitted, 
her hands were ever occupied in doing some helpful service for 
others, to which all who knew her can lovingly testify. 

MARSHALL.—At the home of her son, Ezra J. Marshall, 
Hartford, Conn., Twelfth month 24th, 1903, of pneumonia, 
Philena C., widow of Ezra Marshall, formerly of Chester Co., 
Pa., in the 80th year of her age. She was a lifelong member 
with Friends, her membership being at West Chester, Pa. 

NEEDLES.—At her home in Baltimore, Twelfth month 19th, 
1903, after a brief illness, Sarah, daughter of the late John and 
Eliza Matthews Needles, in the 73d year of her age. A birth- 
right member of Baltimore Meeting. Interment at Friends’ 
Burial Ground, Harford Road, Baltimore. 

SEAMAN.—At Jericho, N. Y., Fourth-day, Twelfth month 
23d, 1903. Phebe, wife of Elias H. Seaman, in the 74th year of 
her age. 

SPEAKMAN.—In Philadelphia, First month 5th, 1904, 
Thomas H. Speakman, in his 84th year. The funeral service will 
be held on Seventh-day, the 9th, at 11 a.m., in Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Fifteenth and Rate Streets. Interment private. 

SQUIER.—At his home in South Orange, N. J., on Second- 
day, First month 4th, 1904, Lucien B. Squier, in his 75th year. 
A member of New York Monthly Meeting. 





BARCLAY J. SMITH. 


A funeral service was held at the home of Barclay J. Smith, 
in San Francisco, on Twelfth month 15th, 1903. There was a 
large attendance of friends and relatives. The principal 
speaker was R. Esther Smith, whom he regarded as a daughter, 
and under whose ministry he always loved to sit. 

His life was much given to hospitality; there was always 
room in his heart and home for the friendless and homeless. 
He was a man of gracious beauty of speech. When his friends 
or visitors saw discouragement he saw encouragement; when 
another saw faults he saw only good qualities. When his 
friends saw ominous clouds his vision pierced the darkness 
and caught a glimpse of the sun beyond. His was a spirit of 
friendship and toleration. The absent always fared well in his 
presence; he said the kindest and best things or nothing at all. 
Truly there is a vacancy left in the homes and hearts of rela- 
tives and friends and the monthly meeting of San Francisco 
will miss him most of all. T. J. O. 


MARY MAC VEAGH THOMAS. 
A SISTER’S TRIBUTE. 

On the 15th of Ninth month, 1903, at Abington Friesds’ 
Boarding Home, Norristown, Pa., Mary MacVeagh Thomas 
passed to the higher life. She was the daughter of Abijah and 
Eliza Moore Stephens, and was born on the 25th of Sixth 
month, 1819, at the old Stephens (now Fisher) Homestead, in 
Tredyffrin Township, Chester County, Pa., near Valley Forge. 
It was on and near this place that many of both her paternal 
and maternal ancestors lived and died. 

At the early age of sixteen she was bereft of three of the 
greatest blessings heaven can bestow—a father and a mother, 
and a home—with two younger brothers, and the writer, still 
younger, to face the stern realities of such a bereavement. 
This, perhaps, more than aught else, early taught her the 
weight of personal responsibility, for though kind friends were 
at hand, to proffer their aid and sympathy, they could not en- 
tively supply the place of the blessings she had lost. When 
about twenty-two years of age she became a member of tke 
Society of Friends, changing ner gay attire for their more super 
costume; and adhering conscientiously to their plainness of 
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speech and manner. The principles of the Society were dear 
to her heart, and she was sensitive, morbidly sensitive, as some 
have thought, to the slightest departure from those principles, 

Soon after becoming a member she made her first appearance 
in the ministry, and after her recommendation as a minister 
made numerous gospel visits, her chief concern seeming to be 
amongst the aged and afflicted. In the autumn of 1861 she be- 
came the second wife of Charles Thomas, a prominent member 
of the Society, and during the fourteen years of their mar- 
ried life, their home, in Chester Valley, was the scene of un- 
limited hospitality and tranquil enjoyment, as many who have 
shared thereof can abundantly testify. After her husband’s 
death she returned to Norristown, where she had formerly re- 
sided, transferring her certificate fom Philadelphia to Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting. 

Among the many concerns that from time to time she felt 
called upon to lay before her meetings, was that of the estab- 
lishment of Friends’ Bcarding Homes. Of Abington Friends’ 
Home she became a resident, and after living there six years, 
in the latter part of which she became much enfeebled, both in 
body and mind, she passed away. Her funeral was largely at- 
tended, both at the Home and the place of interment, Valley 
Friends’ Meeting, and testimonies were borne by relatives and 
friends. 

In reviewing her long and useful life, and in consideration 
of our common human frailties, may we not say in conclusion, 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works 
praise her in the gates”? Prov. 3lst chapter, 31st verse. 


NOTES. 

The Dolington Friends held a sociable at Makefield Meeting 
House on Seventh-day afternoon from one to four. A literary 
program of half an hour was enjoyed. M. Ellen Longshore an- 
nounced the following program: Reading, “En Voyage,” Al- 
bert Balderston; reading, “Seeing Things at Night,’ Beulah 
Griscom; recitation, “The Convict’s Christmas Eve,” Laura 
Balderston; reading, “Great Things,’ Howard Griscom; read- 
ing, “ Won’t You Help ?” Margaret B. Longshore; essay, “ The 
Christmas That Remains,” Kate H. Alcott; reading, “ Giving 
and Keeping,” Edith Ely; recitation, “Santa’s Helpers,” Stan- 
ley Balderston; sentiments. 

There was an hour or two of real social enjoyment, after 
which refreshments of cake, cocoa and apples were served. 

This is the first meeting of the kind that was ever held at this 
place, and was originated by one of the faithful members of 
the meeting. As the meeting is small this coming together 
may awaken an interest that will increase the numbers, and 
so revive the spirituality of the members, that all may feel the 
necessity of convening regularly for Divine worship.—Doyles- 
town Intelligencer. 


At the regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association in Young Friends’ Association Building, Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, on Second-day evening, First month 11th, 
at 8 p.m., George A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Semitic Languages at Bryn Mawr College, will give 
an illustrated lecture, “A Year Spent in Jerusalem and the 


Holy Land,” followed by a social half-hour. It is especially 
desired that all who can will attend the meeting. Dr. Bar- 
ton’s years of study and biblical research have given him the 
material for a lecture of great value. 


A lecture of special interest will be that of President Jor- 
don, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, at Swarthmore Col- 


lege, on Seventh-day evening (8 o’clock), First month 9th. All 
are invited to attend. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true; 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


The long-standing dispute between Brazil and Bolivia over 
the Acre territory, about the headwaters of the Amazon tribu- 
taries, important for its rubber industry, and where for a time 
an independent republic was set up, has been settled, a treaty 
having been signed on the 24th. 3 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

The several meeting of this Half-Year’s 
Meeting were held at Millville, Pa., beginning 
Twelfth month 23d. We were favored with the com- 
pany of our Friends, Isaac and Ruth Wilson and Joel 
Borton. The providence of the Lord was again mani- 
fested in sending these his servants to labor amongst 
us, to stir up the pure mind by way of remembrance, 
that the weary ones pressing Zionward might renew 
their strength, that the sorrowful might experience 
consolation, and that all those dubious of their way 
might increase their faith in the Divine Power and 
its ability to direct their footsteps. 

The Half-Year’s Meeting assembled on the 24th, 
Isaac Wilson and Joel Borton engaged in the min- 
istry to the edification of those present. William P. 
John and William Burgess spoke very feelingly of 
the loss sustained by the Society and by all whose 
privilege it was to be acquainted with him, in the 
death of Isaac H. Hillborn, a man whose noble quali- 
ties endeared him to a wide circle of loving friends. 
Frances M. Eves, also, at the close of the business 
meeting, offered a touching tribute to his memory, 
conveyed in the beautiful language of poetry. 

The public meeting on the 25th was well attended. 
Our visiting Friends delivered effective discourses, 
starting out with allusions to what the day was in- 
tended to commemorate. Also, William U. John, 
William Burgess and R. Anna Kester spoke very 
appropriately on the occasion. 

The writer here adds a few thoughts which have 
been in his mind regarding the third Query, the first 
part of which inquires whether we maintain a faith- 
ful testimony in favor of the free ministry of the 
gospel. 

It is evident that the same methods need not be 
employed that our early Friends made use of to com- 
bat the hierarchy of the Established Church in Eng- 
land. It was perfectly in accord with the principles 
of right and justice for a protest to be made against 
the supremacy of one Church in the land; for George 
Fox to enter the houses of worship and call the clergy 
and religious professors to account for being out of 
the way that Christ and the apostles were in, as he 
had cut loose from this organization which wrong- 
fully claimed his fealty and support. But conditions 
have greatly changed since that day, and we stand in 
a changed relationship to the ministers of other de- 
nominations, so that what was then in order for the 
furthering of the great cause of religious liberty, and 
freeing the human mind from sectarian bias and in- 
tolerance, is now no longer necessary, as the wave of 
advancing civilization has lifted all denominations 
from the position occupied by them at that time. 

We must proceed in the spirit of love to maintain 
this testimony, recognizing the fact that many 
worthy men are in the clerical ranks, struggling un- 
der a system they did not originate, to promote the 
cause of truth and righteousness in the land. 

We must hold up to the view of the world the 
working of our ministerial system, which is not lim- 
ited to an order, and which springs from a deep re- 
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ligious sense in individuals waiting upon the Lord, 
who depend or should depend upon Divine guidance 
for the utterance of thoughts that seem to arise spon- 
taneously in the mind, and affords a ministry suited in 
its application to the natural and spiritual condition 
of the hearers. We must let it be seen that in a re- 
ligious Society, unburdened by an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, there is greater flexibility and freedom of 
movement, and that Christian work and the responsi- 
bility for its accomplishment is thrown equally upon 
all. With attention drawn to the subject, the 
thoughtful observer would note these and many other 
advantages which would go far to form a strong argu- 
ment in favor of such a system. But bringing our- 
selves into the light of publicity, could we intensify 
our religious vigor and each one become a living ex- 
ample, showing the traits which shine so brightly in 
the character of good people, in which we may in- 
clude loyalty to each other and to the Society to 
which we belong, we would then stand before all, the 
strongest testimony possible, in favor of the free min- 
istry of the gospel. G. J. 


Pazinos, Pa. 


MEMORIES OF PLYMOUTH MEETING 

[Paper read Third month 2lst, 1902, before the Firma 
Pa., Friends’ Association by William P. Livezey.] 

Among the cherished memories of my boyhood 
days are those which carry me back over half a cen- 
tury and set me down upon the hard, uncushioned 
benches in the old meeting house at Plymouth amid 


the worthies, whose bones now lie crumbling in the 
graveyard adjoining, but whose spirits, I trust, are 
reaping the reward due to their well-spent lives. I 
recall them as they sat upon the gallery benches, with 
their broad-brim hats upon their heads, apparently 
lost to all earthly things in silent meditation upon 


things spiritual. Vividly I can picture them now: 
Jacob Ritter, Samuel Livezey, Harmon Yerkes, Cad- 
wallader Foulke, Isaac Jones, David Harry and Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, on the back bench. In front of 
them George W ilson, Benjamin Jones, William 
Jeans, Sr., William Potts, Charles Sheppard, Peter 
Evans, Alan Corson and many others, who, emerging 
from the shadowy past, seem to take their accustomed 
places in the meeting. 

And just here I want to call attention to one of the 
contrasts which time, in his rapid march, has brought 
to our meeting. In those days (large as the assem- 
blies were) among both old and young, not an uncov- 
ered head could be seen, unless, perhaps, in the sultry 
days of midsummer. Some of the younger men and 
boys would remove their hats, while the elders would 
sit and suffer under the belief that they were uphold- 
ing a principle. And perhaps they were, for who can 
tell but that the faithful following of their light in 
these things, which appear to us as trivial, has been 
the lever which has turned the thought of the world 
upon religious matters, which is so plainly apparent 
throughout all christendom to-day ? 

Often while sitting in the meeting the camera of 
my recollection reproduces the scene of those days 
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long gone: The bare oaken floor, the old Franklin 
stoves, with their blazing hickory logs; Jonathan Ad- 
amson, the sexton, his tall figure stooping with age, 
and his long gray hair straggling from under his 
beaver hat, rising from his seat and interrupting the 
deep silence as he replaced a half-consumed ember 
which had fallen from its position and threatened to 
roll upon the floor. 

The old, hard, uncomfortable benches, on whose 
backs were carved the initials of the veterans who had 
occupied them in their youthful days, but whose loyal 
service had advanced them to the position they then 
filled as ministers and elders in the meeting. 

Well do I remember my boyish wonderment when 
tracing the initials “J. L.,” ¢ut upon the back of the 
bench before which I sat, and then looking upon the 
venerable form of Joel Lare as he stood at the head 
of the meeting delivering his inspired message. Well 
do I remember my speculations as to who would take 
his place when he should be called from work to re- 
ward. Let the present answer. 

There may be a few still left with us who can re- 
member the stone platform which stood in the meet- 
ing house yard until a few years ago. You who now 
ride to meeting in your comfortable carriages, -and 
you who consider it irksome and unprofitable to come 
and sit through an hour of silent contemplation at the 
shrine where your progenitors worshiped—could 
you but have the vista of the past thrown open to you, 
could you_but see your ancestors as the eye of my 
memory sees them riding up to the “ horse block ” (as 
these platforms were called), the father in the saddle, 
mother or daughter on a pillion behind him in fair 
weather or in foul—surely you would realize that 
compared to theirs, your lives are laid in pleasant 
places, that they, faithful and willing to sacrifice com- 
fort to duty, are worthy examples which you would 
do well to emulate. 

One of the changes which time has wrought in our 
meeting is the great decrease in the number who as- 
semble, and incidentally I cannot think this is to be 
attributed to a corresponding decrease in our mem- 
bership. We have at this day on the roll of members 
of Plymouth Meeting over 200. The question why 
they do not attend should appeal to all who sincerely 
love the faith in which they have been reared and the 
associations which cling around the historical place. 
It is within my recollection when at First-day meet- 
ing the house was nearly filled, the galleries upstairs 
being as a rule well occupied, while many remained 
outside to discuss their business or social affairs, not 
entering the house during the session. 

Sometimes when I attend one of our quarterly 
meetings, held at present at Abington or Gwynedd, 
T am reminded of a First-day meeting at Plymouth in 
the olden time. In those primitive days the old but- 
tonball trees, some of which still rear their majestic 
limbs and afford shade from the summer sun (but 
many have long since decayed and have been re- 
moved), were used as public bulletins upon which no- 
tices of vendues, political meetings, elections, etc., 
were posted. 
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Again, in the rear of the meeting house stood the | dealing, of sympathy for the suffering, of labor with 


old octagonial (or, as better known then), the eight- 
square school house, with desks arranged around 
seven of its sides, at which were seated some forty 
or fifty boys and girls, with their faces toward the 
wall and their backs toward the teacher, who presided 
with imperial dignity from his desk on the eighth 
side, with the insignia of his office—a rod sufficiently 
long to reach and instill education into the backs, if 
not heads, of the dullest and laziest of his subjects. 
Oh! Benjamin Conard, how I remember and cherish 
thy precepts, revere thy memory, and still feel the 
sting of thy rod! 

In jotting down these recollections of our old meet- 
ing house and its grounds, I have confined myself, as 
you will observe, to the men’s end of the meeting, the 
women’s meeting being separated in all business mat- 
ters to a degree which we of to-day can scarcely real- 
ize. To illustrate this 
T cannot refrain from 
relating an incident 
that under 
my own observation 
in my youthful days. 
Coming home from . 
monthly meeting, 
with an uncle and 
aunt, one day, during 
the ride uncle says, 
“ Well, auntie, what 
did you do in your 
meeting to-day?” 
She replies, “ Lewis, 
that is not for thee 
to know. I do not 
question thee; ques- 
tion thou not me.” 

It may be of interest to some of you to know that 
the dissensions which culminated in the division of 
the Society of Friends had their origin in our old 
meeting house. Although this deplorable strife oc- 
curred before my time, it was still so recent as to 
strongly impress upon my youthful mind its direful 
effects, the estrangement of families, the destruction 
of social ties, the separation of brothers and sisters 
who had been simply Friends, but who were now 
either “ Orthodox ” or “ Hicksite,”’ cherishing an en- 
mity against each other which in the light of these 
later days seems incomprehensible. Is it not your 
duty, you younger men and women, as descendants 
from the families who organized and established the 
Friends’ meeting at Plymouth, who were known to 
their neighbors as a peculiar people, distinguished 
from the world by their love for each other, and so 
they were—who were regarded as an aristocratic peo- 
ple, who held a position above those around them, and 
so they did, but it was not an aristocracy of wealth in 
worldly possessions, nor of noble lineage, inherited 
from a long line of warriors, whose laurels were 
stained with the blood of their fellowmen, but an aris- 
tocracy of righteousness, of plain living, of honest 
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By courtesy of Ellwood Roberts, author of “ Plymouth Meeting.” 


the fallen, of brotherly love to all; is it not for you, 
who represent in this generation those heroes of the 
peaceful army of the past; is it not for you, who are 
proud of the Quaker blood that flows through your 
veins, to take up their burden, to follow in their foot- 
steps and to see to it that the walls of their Zion do 
not crumble into dust ? 


A FRIENDLY READING LIST. 
[From the Bulletin of the Friends’ Association of Cincinnati.} 
A reading list of the more important magazine articles con- 
cerning Friends, which have appeared in the last twenty years, 
is herewith given. Most of these articles may be obtained for 
reference use in the study room of the Cincinnati Public 

Library. 

Applegarth, A. C. “Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
Magazine American History, Vol. 28, page 353. 

“ Attraction of Quakerism.” Spectator, Vol. 84, page 801. 

Bates, C. F. “ Whittier: 
His Faith and Char- 
acter.” McClure’s, 
Vol. 2, page 125. 

Briggs, C. A. “ The Qua- 
kers: Have They 
Prevailed? ” Bib. 
Sacra., Vol. 47, page 
325. 

Chase, E. B. “Social Life 
of Rhode Island Qua- 
kers, 1810-1825.” 
New England Maga- 
zine (new series), 
Vol. 16, page 655. 

Colbern, C. M. “ Relig- 
ious Beliefs of Whit- 
tier.” Methodist Re- 
view, Vol. 55, page 
245. 

“Confessions of a Qua- 
ker.” Forum, Vol. 
3, page 199. 

Cornell, J. J. “ What 
Makes a Friend?” 
Chautauqua, Vol. 
19, page 45. 

“Quakers and Palatines as Common- 

Reformed Church Review, Vol. 46, page 


1682-1776.” 


Dieffenderfer, F. R. 
wealth Builders.” 
145. 

Earle, A. M. “Customs of Quakers.” 
zine (new series), Vol. 19, page 18. 

Ferguson, H. “Quakers in New England.” 
Vol. 53, page 82. 

“Friends and Their Foes.” All the Year, Vol. 59, page 174. 

Grubb, E. “ Present Position of Quakerism.” London Quar- 
terly, Vol. 95, page 61. 

Gummere, A. M. “Oxford and Quakers.” 
Magazine,” Vol. 23, page 273. 
Hilton, J. D. “A Vanished Race.” 

27, page 586. 

Hinsdale, B. A. ‘“ Hazard on Quakers.” Dial, Vol. 28, page 11. 

Holmes, B. “Haunts of London Quakers.” Antiquary (new 
series), Vol. 35, pages 11-334. 

Latchford, H. “ William Penn and Peter the Great.” 
Vol. 11, page 80. 

Levick, J. J. “Early Welsh Quakers and Their Emigration to 
Pennsylvania.” Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. 17, page 385. 

“Nantucket Quaker in France.” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 72, 
page 431. 

“Power and Function of Quakerism.” Spectator, Vol. 86, page 
416. 

Pyne, E. “ Quakers’ Meeting.” National Review, Vol. 
page 362. Also in Living Age, Vol. 192, page 36. 
Raleigh, T. “Some Quaker Biographies.” Macmillan, Vol. 59, 

page 368. 

“Revival of Quakerism,” Edinburgh Review, Vol. 174, page 
194. Same in Living Age, Vol. 190, page 707. Same in 
Spectator, Vol. 67, page 154. 
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“Richardson Family Records.” Saturday Review, Vol. 69, 
page 611. 

Robinson, 8. E. “ Recollections of a Quaker Boy.” 
Monthly, Vol. 88, page 100. 

Rowlands, L. B. “The Quaker’s Brother: A Story.” Sunday 
Magazine, Vol. 19, page 678. 

Savage, W. H. “Religion of Whittier.” Arena, Vol. 10, page 
153. 

Smith, E. B. “Persecution of the Quakers, 1662.”* New Eng- 
land Magazine (new series), Vol. 22, page 159. 

Smith, L. P., and Robinson, R. E. “Two Generations of Quak- 
ers.” 

Tangye, R. “Anecdotes of the Quakers.” 
Vol. 78, page 90. 
Tucker, G. F. “ Persecution of the Quakers by the Pilgrims.” 
National Magazine, New York, ’91, Vol. 15, page 371. 
“Turner’s Study of the Quakers.” Spectator, Vol. 64, page 
377. 

Wharton, T. “ Philadelphia Quakers.” 
Vol. 60, page 683. 

“Why Am I a Quaker?” North American Review, Vol. 148, 
page 761. 


Atlantic 


Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 88, page 92. 
Chambers Journal, 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 


COMMUNICATION. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
Editors of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

My opinions concerning the International Lessons differ rad- 
ically from those expressed by much-respected Friends in recent 
issues. I believe the most thoughtful and active workers in 
denominational schools are themselves beginning to look with 
disfavor upon the lessons as now arranged, and are earnestly 
considering changes which will make them more effective be- 
cause more in accordance with approved educational methods. 

The non-Friendly manner of treatment is not the only ob- 
jection to these lessons; they do not accomplish one of the 
most important purposes for which they are prepared, i. e., 
to give pupils a thorough knowledge of the Bible. Many years 
of experience in secular schools has proved to me that few 
pupils in any Sabbath School have an accurate or extended 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible. 

What we need is a graded course of lessons, presented in an 
attractive manner, which will give the pupils the facts and 
lessons they are able to comprehend, and which in the course 
of their progress through the school will bring to their notice 
a broad range of subjects and cover the main points of Biblical 
history. 

Moreover, with such a course in use, where the lessons con- 
tain definite and connected facts which the pupils can fully 
comprehend, more thorough work can be insisted upon and 
positive knowledge of past and present lessons be required of 
the pupils. Until we arrange such lessons and require our 
pupils really to learn them, we cannot escape their condemna- 
tion in later years for not having taught them as we should. 

M. H. W. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 
HADDONFIELD.—The following essay was read at Haddon- 
field First-day School union held at Medford in Tenth month, 
1903, and was felt by those who heard it to be so excellent 
that it would be well if others could read it: 


HOW SHOULD WE DIVERSIFY OUR TEACHING IN THE FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL? 

“We should diversify our teaching as fully as possible, but 
only far enough to keep the subject interesting. We should 
guard against taking up more ideas than are likely to hold the 
pupils’ interest. When we find the pupils are losing interest, 
then it is time to close as speedily and gracefully as possible. 
No one ever gained anything by trying to make pupils listen 
when not interested. 

“T think all moral subjects are allowable. 
to teach us to lead moral lives. This subject cannot be too 
broad. It should be enlarged upon in all directions. Temper- 
ance, to use as a subject on which to give a lesson, is not a 
very broad subject. To many people it is a very tiresome one, 
but the right-minded teacher will succeed in impressing the 
= with the benefits derived from being temperate if she so 

esire. 

“The use of good moral behavior, also, cannot be too fully 
impressed on the pupils. If we do not know the parents we 
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know not what teaching may be neglected, so let us in a 
pleasing way lead our pupils to see how much better it is to 
grow up upright, honorable men and women than to be a dis- 
grace to mankind. Teach them to see that it is much better 
to keep our good name than it is to struggle back into man’s 
respect. This one part of the moral subject alone can be diver- 
sified in many directions; we can bring up theft, falsehood, bad 
language, improper actions on the street and elsewhere, being 
polite, kind and helpful to one another; in short, to do to 
others as you would have them do to you. All these things I 
consider useful as well as moral, but there are other useful 
subjects that I think are not needful in the First-day school. 
History and geographical description of countries should be 
very brief. I do not care for them in a lesson. That should be 
done, when possible, at home. 

“The time we have for the real good of a lesson should not 
be given up to these useful subjects. I think the teacher can, 
when it is really required, in a very brief way, describe the 
position of a country sufficiently for the child’s good. 

“So let us be very careful to stick to the moral part of the 
subject; this part the world in general will be in no hurry to 
teach our pupils. If we expect to gain any good results we 
must do this ourselves. Let us teach them to ‘ Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.’ 

"i. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HopeWELL, VA.—The regular meeting of the Hopewell 
Young Friends’ Association was held Twelfth month 27th. The 
president opened the meeting by reading a short selection from 
Elbert Hubbard’s Philistine, after which the minutes were 
read and approved, roll called, ete. Tacy B. Doing read a most 
interesting selection entitled, “ Zion; The Capital of a Jewish 
Nation.” The “ Kingship of Self-control” was read by Lewis 
Pidgeon, and thoroughly enjoyed by the association. Lydia 
W. Irish had a good selection of current events. Susan T. Pid- 
geon read a paper on “Charity and the Inner Light,” which 
had been prepared and read by Charles Pidgeon at a meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association at Woodlawn, Va. This 
was followed by interesting remarks from several of the mem- 
bers. 

A Nominating Committee to present names for officers for 
the ensuing year was appointed. 

After a period of silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet 
First month 24th, 1904. EtertTHa B. CLEVENGER, 

Stephenson, Va., Twelfth month 28th, 1903. Secretary. 


LincoLn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its sec- 
ond meeting, First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 27th. 

After reading of minutes, singing and scripture reading, the 
officers for this year were installed—Elisha Holmes, president; 
Wm. T. Brown, vice-president; Sara Brown, secretary; Agnes 
W. Gregg and Wm. T. Smith to constitute, with the officers 
named, the Executive Committee. 

The first discussion on “ True Success and How to Obtain It ” 
was opened by Martha J. Brown, with a brief but interesting 
and pointed paper. The subject was further discussed by 
Phineas J. Nichols, Hugh R. Holmes and Agnes W. Gregg. 
Considerable latitude was assumed in this discussion. The 
general thought was that true success does not often lie in the 
visible appearances nor in immediate results, but is mostly 
the slow accretion resulting from the workings of a devoted 
life in an intelligent and patient pursuit of high ideals and 
lofty purposes. 

The subject, “The Place of Religion in Business,” was dis- 
cussed by John W. Gregg, William Brown, Henry B. Taylor, 
Wm. T. Smith, Cornelia J. Shoemaker, and perhaps others. 
This discussion also took a wide range, and was able and in- 
teresting. The conclusions might be summed up perhaps by 
saying that in his religion one should find his work, and on it 
as a basis he should establish and conduct his business. 

A brief magazine article was read by Bertha J. Smith on the 
“Other Side of Christmas,” showing the suffering from over- 
work imposed upon clerks, messengers, errand boys and other 
employees by the present methods of shopping and other 
Christmas business, and calling for relief in this direction. 

A reading from the Asbury Park Conference report was 
given by Thomas R. Smith. He read extracts from the differ- 
ent speakers in the discussion on the “Greatest Need of the 
Society of Friends.” 

A recitation was beautifully given by Lena B. Nichols, and 
the meeting closed with singing. 
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The attendance was good, and the meeting was regarded as 
highly successful. A pleasant feature was the participation ot 
both young and elderly friends in the exercises. Some of those 
taking part were “ministers and elders” who sit in the gal- 
lery in meetings for worship. J. H. B. 

Lincoln, Va., First month Ist, 1904. 


BYBERRY, PA.—Byberry Friends’ Association was held on 
First-day afternoon, First month 3d, with a small attendance, 


owing to the exceedingly cold weather, but a most excellent 
meeting was enjoyed. 

In the absence of the newly-elected president, James Bonner, 
William P. Bonner was asked to preside, and he opened the ses- 
sion by reading the 5th chapter of Matthew. The minutes of 
the previous session were read by the new secretary, Anna B. 
Hawkins, which completed the record of the four years of the 
organization’s existence. 

This meeting was announced to be a Benjamin Hallowell 
meeting, and it well fulfilled expectations. Four papers were 
given, treating the subject in different lights. The first, “ Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, the Man,” was prepared and read by Edw. 
Comly, and very interestingly he portrayed his life as a boy, 
a@ young man and in advanced years. This was followed by Re- 
becca John’s paper on “ Benjamin Hallowell—the Teacher.” 
In this we saw him as he entered upon his first engagement as 
teacher at Burlington, when, but 19 years of age, he taught 
eighty pupils, many of whom were older than himself. Then, 
at Fairhill, Va.; at Westtown (which he considered the hap- 
piest period of his life); in Alexandria, Washington and Phila- 
delphia. During the last year at Alexandria he refused ad- 
mission to 100 pupils for lack of room, so popular had his 
school become and so widespread his fame as a teacher. 

“Benjamin Hallowell—the Minister” was then treated by 
Nathaniel Richardson, who said, “ If to minister means to serve, 
then he was truly great.” He spoke of his unselfishness, his 
faith and his patience as among the main factors of his success- 
ful ministry. He had asked a number of Benjamin Hallowell’s 
pupils, now men of nearly 70, their opinion of him as a min- 
ister, and all save one had favorable comments to make, 
though some felt his ministry was not so valuable or so great 
us uis teaching. He quoted a description of him as he ap- 
peared in the gallery, from the pen of one who saw him for the 
first time and realized his greatness in that capacity. He 
closed this interesting account by saying, “ Benjamin Hallow- 
ell was great as a minister because he was great as a man.” 

Arabella Carter followed with an article on “ Benjamin Hal- 
lowell—the Practical Peace Man,” in which she spoke of his 
consistent teaching along this line, which was always illustrated 
by his daily living. Incidents expressive of his never-failing 
desire for peace were given, and the quotation, “ Mark the per- 
fect man and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace,” appropriately closed the paper. 

Further remarks and comments on the papers and the sub- 
ject were made. Edward Comly mentioned an incident of his 
boyhood, and referred to the “ Young Friends’ Manual,” read- 
ing an extract therefrom. Nathaniel Richardson spoke of his 
methods of punishment, which were unique, and touched also 
upon a personal meeting with him at Atlantic City near the 
close of his life. 

Sentiments from Benjamin Hallowell’s writings were then 
given by Hannah Comly, Carrie J. Atkinson, Sarah W. Knight 
and Rebecca John. 

Announcement was made that the next meeting would be 
devoted to “ Friendly Literature,” with perhaps some reviews 
of recent books dealing with Friendly subjects or written by 
Friends. This will occur on Second month 7th. 


After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. A. C. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The meeting of the Cincinnati Friends’ As- 
sociation for Twelfth month was held at the home of Cora 
Murray, First-day afternoon, the 27th instant, with a fair at- 
tendance of members, and several guests. After the opening 
silence, the clerk read the seventh chapter of Matthew. The 
topic for the afternoon was “Character,” and the reading was 
given by Della Foster from Emerson’s essay on the subject. 
Some remarks followed the reading, and, after the usual busi- 
ness meeting, the program closed with a poem entitled “ Along 
the Road,” selected and read by Corinne Murray. 


Grace D. Hatt, Assistant Clerk. 
Cincinnati, First month 3d, 1904. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
THE MAGAZINES. 


The North American Review, in its First month number, deals 
in several of its articles with current questions of the first 
magnitude. William Henry Hudson, who for several years 
was the private secretary of Herbert Spencer, contributes a 
character study of Spencer. Arnold White discusses “The 
Jewish Question: How to Solve It.” Horace White gives his 
opinion as to what may be expected of “ The School of Jour- 
nalism.” Thomas Nelson Page treats, with grim frankness, 
of “Lynching of Negroes: Its Cause and Prevention.” Gold- 
win Smith concludes his brilliant review of “ Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone.” Thomas Barclay writes of “Two Treaties of Ar- 
bitration,” suggesting the negotiation of a treaty, similar to 
the Anglo-French arbitration treaty, between Great Britain 
and the United State. Lawrence Gilman gives his view of 
“* Parsifal’ and Its Significance.” Churton Collins, the dis- 
tinguished English critic, begins a series of studies of the 
“Poetry and Poets of America.” Annie Nathan Meyer chal- 
lenges the correctness of “ Woman’s Assumption of Sex Su- 
periority.” Francisco Escobar, a prominent Colombian, con- 
siders “ The President’s Message and the Isthmian Canal,” se- 
verely criticising some of the statements made by President 
Roosevelt to Congress. The number closes with the first part 
of W. D. Howells’s new novel, “ The Son of Royal Langbrith.” 





The contents of Harper’s for First month include a frontis- 
piece in color, by Howard Pyle; “The Tragedy of King Rich- 
ary III.,” critical comment by Ernest Rhys; pictures by Edwin 
A. Abbey, R.A.; “ Walt Whitman,” a poem, by William Sharp; 
“Ts English Becoming Corrupt?” by Thomas R. Lounsbury; 
“ America’s Unconquered Mountain” (Mt. McKinley), by Fred- 
erick A. Cook, M.D., illustrated from photographs. 





‘n the First month McClure’s is an article by Carl Schurz, 
“Can the South Solve the Negro Question?” The second chap- 
ter of Part Two of Ida Tarbell’s “ History of the Standard Oil 
Company ” takes up “The Fight for the Pipe Lines.” Other 
articles are: A. W. Rolker’s “ Zoo” animal stories, “ The Wild- 
Animal Surgeon and His Patients,” and an account of “ Tun- 
neling Out of the Libby Prison,” by James M. Wells, one of 
the survivors. The cover of this issue is by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, a beautiful child drawing. 

The “toast-master” of the Atlantic for First month opens 
the feast with a genial talk on “ Catering for the Public,” the 
tasks and troubles of a literary purveyor. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson resumes his reminiscent papers with a characteristic 
account of “ The Sunny Side of the Transcendental Period,” full 
of entertaining description and anecdote. Andrew D. White 
contributes a paper (the first half) on “ Fra Paolo Sarpi,” the 
sixteenth century controversialist and defender of his native 
Venice against the Vatican. The first of several papers on 
some phases of contemporary advertising is furnished by Pro- 
fessor Walter D. Scott, who writes on “ The Psychology of Ad- 
vertising.” Jack London contributes an entertaining paper on 
“The Scab” in his various relations, and goes to prove that 
everybody, all the world, is a scab or non-seab at intervals, or 
alternately, as circumstances may induce. Edwin Burritt 
Smith discusses “ Street Railway Legislation in Illinois.” Pro- 
fessor T. J. J. See treats and explains “ The Blue Color of the 
Sky,” its cause and character. Elizabeth W. H. Wright 
furnishes a paper on Singapore, and R. Brimley Johnson sends 
a letter from London upon “The Issue of Protection.” Bio- 
graphical and literary essays and reviews are: “ Morley’s Glad- 
stone,” by Rollo Ogden; “ Laura Bridgman,” by Professor Wil- 
liam James; “Some Nineteenth Century Americans,” by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe; “The Meaning of Rhode Island,” by G. P. 
Winship; “Two Books about New England,” “Platonic 
Poetry,” by F. G., and “ Books New and Old.” Poems are con- 
tributed by Henry van Dyke, Mabel Earle and M. Glennah, 
and the Contributors’ Club is entertaining and amusing. 





The Reriew of Reviews devotes a large part of its First 
month number to a survey of the business situation. “The 
New Year: Prosperity or Depression?” is the title of a group 
of articles in which C. Kirchhoff, the editor of the The Iron 
Age, treats of “The Outlook for Steel and Iron”; R. W. Mar- 
tin of “ The Prospect for Railway Earnings ”; Charles M. Har- 
ger of “Good Crops and Good Times in the West,” and F. W. 
Hawthorne of “The Promise of 1904 for Trade in General.” 
The same number has an illustrated article on “ The Status of 

the Southwestern Oil Industry,” by Day Allen Willey; an ac- 
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count of the long and successful fight waged by science against 
the Texas cattle fever, by Professor Charles 8. Potts; and 
the story of English walnut culture in Southern California, by 
Elizabeth A. Ward. The number also has a character sketch 
of Elihu Root, the retiring Secretary of War, by Walter Well- 
man, and the career of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
Bristow, the investigator of the postal frauds, is presented by 
Clarence H. Matson; the life and work of the late Herbert 
Spencer, the great English philosopher, by Professor F. J. E. 
Woodbridge. The threatened war between Japan and Russia 
claims attention in the editorial department, as does the Pan- 
ama situation, while the cartoon department supplements the 
editor’s paragraphs on current American politics. 

The issue for First month of The Southern Workman (pub- 
lished by the Hampton Institute Press, Hampton, Va.,) has 
besides editorial and local matter, articles on Indians, negroes, 
home gardens, the social settlement and Alabama folk lore. 
A contribution on “ The Alaskan Indians” is accompanied by 
interesting illustrations. Under the heading, “ A Race Rich in 
Spiritual Content,” H. T. Kealing, editor of the A. M. E. Church 
Review, discusses what he considers the negro’s leading and 
saving traits—his cheerfulness and buoyancy—in which he finds 
the key to the negro’s persistence in growth. It is a refreshing 
contribution to the bright side of the race question. The 
busy day of the social settlement worker in New York is 
graphically described by Margaret Gold Batchelder, a former 
resident; and the home-garden movement under the auspices 
of the Southern industrial classes, is set forth by its pro- 
moter, Ellen Taylor. “The Songs of the Ojibwas” is by Fred- 
erick Burton, who has made a study of the music of these In- 
dians by living among them, and has published a number of 
their beautiful folk-songs. 


Several of the best judges pronounced Lady Gregory’s trans- 
lation of the Irish sagas of “Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” the 
most notable book of the year 1902. A second book has now 
come from Lady Gregory, “ Poets and Dreamers: Studies and 
Translations from the Irish” (imported by Scribner’s; printed 
in Dublin). The author has gathered her material from the 
lips of old world, broken men and women, in the work-houses 
and villages of Western Ireland. These people, who can still 
speak the ancient Gaelic, cheer their poverty with a wealth 
of fancy and native romance. Workers in bogs, dwellers in 
thatched cottages, these old-time people are the heritors and 
holders of the myths of early Ireland. Lady Gregory found 
herself “moved by the strange contrast between the poverty 
of the tellers and the splendors of the tales. These men who 
had failed in life, and were old and withered, or sickly, or 
crippled, had not laid up dreams of good houses and fields. 
The stories that they love are of quite visionary things.” And 
the author hints at the spiritual recompense of the down-trod- 
den Irish peasantry, when she writes, “I think it has always 
been to such poor people, with little of wealth or comfort to 
keep their thoughts bound to the things about them, that 
dreams and visions have been given. It is from a deep, narrow 
well the stars can be seen at noonday.” J. R. H. 


“ Wonderfolk in Wonderland” (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.) is an engaging book of fables of our animal friends, from 
the walrus and bear to the little field-mouse and squirrel. 
Edith Guerrier wrote the fables and Edith Brown made the 
pictures. The book might well be used to prepare a child for 


the delights of the great series of the old beast-epic, “ Reynard 
the Fox.” 


We pass this way but once. We have but one life to live. 
The present only is ours. Now is our opportunity. Now is 
our “Day of Salvation.” Wisdom lies in making the most 
of present opportunities, or in so laboring to-day that we may 
be ready for the opportunities that will come to-morrow or 
the day after. To-day is always a high and holy day. For a 


good and intelligent man there are no common days.—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


Every man is a missionary now and forever, for good or for 
evil, whether he intends or designs it or not. He may be a 
blot, radiating his dark influence out to the very circumfer- 
ence of society; or he may be a blessing, spreading benediction 
over the length and breadth of the world; but a blank he can- 
not be. There are no moral blanks, there are no neutral char- 
acters. We are either the sower that sows and corrupts, or the 
light that splendidly illuminates.—Chalmers. 
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TO THOMAS W. HIGGINSON ON HIS 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
1. 
How oft, returning from the exiled years, 
I’ve sought in vain the vanished charm that clung 
Around that gracious past when we were young, 
Whose memory many a shaded street endears,— 
The courtecus mien that made our friends the peers 
Of all that chivalry the poets sung, 
The music of their gentler English tongue 
That sang of souls without reproach or fears. 
Alas! What time is left for gracious ways, 
The poet’s calm, the scholar’s saner view, 
In these our care-filled nights and breathless days? 
So ’mid this whirl I sighed; but then, dear friend, 
You brought them all, the charm returned; with you 
Came Grace and Youth that knows no saddening end. 


I. 
Who faltered not when clanging trumpets pealed 
Their challenge to the dauntless from afar; 
And o’er that sweet peace dashed mad waves of war 
And filled with carnage many a quiet field; 
When groaned the dying, and the slave appealed 
For liberty unto a higher law, 
And that new covenant the prophets saw 
In flame was signed, by herces blood was sealed? 
With marble urn and deathless bronze men now 
Proclaim their homage to that nobler age, 
When knightly hearts forsook the desk and plough. 
Ah! say not that his life is lived in vain, 
Whose monument is many a graceful page, 
Whose deed’s inscribed in our most sacred fane! 
—William P. Andrews, in the Christian Register. 


ZEUS AND HIS DIVINE LAW. 

[We reprint the following version of an ancient Greek poem 
at the suggestion of our friend David Newport. Paul may well 
have had this in mind when he said, “ In him we live and move 
and have our being, as certain even of your own poets have 
said” (Acts 17: 28.).] 

Greatest of the gods, God with many names, God ever-ruling, 
and ruling all things! 

Zeus, origin of nature, governing the universe by law, 

All hail! For it is right for mortals to address thee; 

Since we are thy offspring, and we alone of all 

That live and creep on the earth have power of imitative 
speech. 

Therefore will I praise thee, and hymn forever thy power. 

Thee the wide heaven, which surrounds the earth, obeys. 

Following where thou wilt, willingly obeying thy law, 

Thou holdest at thy service, in thy mighty hands, 

The two-edged, flaming, immortal thunderbolt, 

Before whose flash all nature trembles. 

Thou rulest in the common reason, which goes through all, 

And appears in all things, great and small, 

Which, filling all nature, is king of all existences, 

Not without thee, O Deity, does anything happen in the world, 

From the eternal pole to the great ocean, 

Except only the evil prepared by the senseless wicked. 

But thou also art able to bring to order that which is chaotic, 

Giving form to that which is formless, and making the dis- 
cordant friendly; 

So reducing all variety to unity, and even making good out 
of evil. 

Thus through all nature is one great law, 

Which only the wicked seek to disobey,— 

Poor fools! Who long for happiness, 

But will not see nor hear the divine commands. 

—Cleanthes, B. C. 260. 


The Philippine Islands have a general coast line of about 11,- 
444 statute miles, or double that of the main part of the United 
States, while the total area is 115,026 square miles, or less than 
that of New Mexico. There is a mile of coast line to every ten 
miles of area, while in the United States the proportion is 1 
to 555. There are nearly 1,700 islands having names, and it is 
possible to count 3,000 islands and islets on the charts. Even 
the larger land masses are so elongated in figure that no point 
in any island is more than sixty miles distant from some part 
of the coast.—National Geographic Magazine. 
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PAT’S POSSESSIONS AND MINE. 
[Published in Unity (Chicago) with this note of explanation: 
Otho F. Pearee practiced law at Pontiac, Ill, where he died 
in the spring of 1897, in the 6lst year of his age. He was a 
true lover of nature and a true poet in every sense of the word. 
The following poem was read by him before a farmer’s conven- 
tion at Pontiac some years before he died:] 
Stretching away on every side 
A fair domain you see. 
A part belongs to Pat McBride, 
A part belongs to me. 
I own the golden light of morn, 
With all its tints that play 
Upon the springing grass and corn— 
Pat owns the corn and hay. 


I own the catbird, thrush and jay, 
The tarks that sing and soar 

Pat owns the barnyard fowls that stay 
About his stable door. 

But where the shadows on yon stream 
Are changing every hour, 

I own the right to float and dream— 
Pat owns the water power. 


Mine is the murmur of this rill, 
Whose sweet tones never cease, 

But all the air with music fill— 
Pat owns that flock of geese. 

I own yon creamy summer cloud, 
That o’er the meadow floats 

Like some pure angel in a shroud— 
Pat owns those Berkshire shoats. 


Mine are these drops of dew that shine 
And fill my wild rose full; 

These tiny violets are mine— 
Pat owns that mighty bull. 

Where such things can be got for pelf 
Pat buys the finest breeds; 

I hold communion with myself— 
Pat holds the title deeds. 


Pat rises when the morn is new, 
And so, sometimes, do I; 

I see he has enough to do 
As I] am passing by. 

His muscles seem to be of steel, 
But mine sometimes relax; 

While he so sturdy seems to feel 
I let him pay the tax. 


My golden profits ne’er escape; 
I hide them in my breast; 

Pat takes his gold in different shape 
And sticks it in his vest. 

I count my treasures o’er and o’er 
As higher still they mount; 

Pat’s go with those that went before 
To swell his bank account. 


Pat owns that clover field in fact, 
And so I sadly fear 

That love of gain will make him act 
Just as he did last year. 

The crimson blooms I prized so high 
He cut without remorse, 

And sold the seed off, by-and-by, 
And bought a Norman horse. 


No man has wealth enough to buy 
My part in this domain. 

I would not sell my clouds and sky, 
My shadows on the plain; 

I would not sell this golden light, 
These tales the breezes tell. 

Gold has no power to buy my right— 
For money Pat would sell. 


I gaze at ease on every hand, 
At our possessions fair; 

Pat plows and sows and reaps the land 
And keeps it in repair. 


So Pat does me a world of good, 
While I do Pat no harm, 

And on these terms, well understood, 
We both enjoy the farm. 


A MORAL SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 

“Have we as a nation enough moral courage, high enough 
ideals to become more than mere imitators, or will we simply 
follow the example of history and England in the matter of 
war?” asked Jane Addams, of the Hull House, Chicago. 

In answering her own question Jane Addams said: ; 

“Let us imagine the German Emperor destitute of all his 
military power, with no sword at his side and living with his 
peasants. Imagine him living with the lowest class of his 
people and sharing their poor lives for ten years. At the end 
of that experience what a change would have come over him! 
He would see that his nation rests on labor and commerce, and 
not on his army and navy. With this vision of social righ- 
teousness he would feel bound to disband his army and navy, 
to turn to the vast strength of the German military régime 
into the paths of peaceful industry. Would not this require 
real courage? 

“Change the environment of the Czar of Russia in a similar 
manner. The Czar would then understand and no longer fear 
the movement among the Russian peasants to refuse to enter 
his armies. Who can tell at what hour that great multitude 
of peasants will decide that the time has come for them to 
put into operation Christ’s principles even as Tolstoi has de- 
cided? 

“ The mere size of the opportunity now before America ought 
to pull up our courage and stretch out our ideals beyond the 
old warlike ideas. The non-military conception of life and com- 
merce requires a higher kind of courage than it does to fight. 
The soldier is not equal to it. I do not believe in non-resistance. 
Do not let things alone, but take hold with a firm hand, guided 
by a higher, finer morality than the code of war requires.” 


EVERYDAY HEROES. 

While fire was destroying two floors of the tenement at 105 
Division Street six children and Rabbi Solomon Levin climbed 
through windows and stood on the fire-eseape. Extension lad- 
ders that quickly were raised fell six feet short of the imperiled 
group. Firemen stationed themselves on the top rounds below 
and then the Rabbi took the children, and, lifting them over the 
railing, dropped them one by one to the firemen, who caught 
them and passed them on down. So intent upon the rescue 
and so thrilled by its heroism had been the crowd that it was 
not until the threatened children were safe that the wailings of 
a panic-stricken woman became intelligible. Her husband, Ja- 
cob Frank, she said, and her little daughter were on the top 
floor. Louis C. Beyer, a fireman, with his head covered 
with wet cloths, ran into the building to the top floor. 
He stumbled into the place, and falling to the floor 
for the little air left, crawled through one room after 
another until he came upon the prostrate form of a man. A 
comrade who had been waiting on the ladder took the uncon- 
scious man from Beyer and carried him to the street.—The 
Public. 


LITTLE TRUANCY AMONG COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


The school statistics compiled by Superintendent of Truancy 
in Chicago, bearing upon the number of truants arrested by the 
compulsory education officials during the last year and the 
number of black children reported absent from the school show 
that the negroes attend school more regularly, are more punc- 
tual, and, in general, better disciplined than the white pupils. 

It is rare that a colored child is reported for truancy. Of 
the 238 truants committed to the Parental School since it was 
opened, only twelve have been colored. The attendance of the 
negro pupils throughout the city is excellent. There seldom 
is a morning that all are not to be found at their desks. 

1 attribute this fact largely to the desire of the parents of 
colored children to have their boys given the education which 
was denied themselves. The negroes manifest deep interest 
in the progress of their children in school and seldom send 
them to the factories and workshops instead of to school. No 
matter how poor the black man may be he usually finds some 
way by which he can afford to send his boys and girls to 
school.—Unity. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN EDUCATION. 


“¥ducation! What an idea! Generalized, it covers all 
time, affects all eternity! ” exclaimed Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox. 
What is education? It is not schools. Benjamin Franklin, 
wisest of our statesmen; Hevry Clay, most magnetic of our 
orators; Horace Greeley, most influential of our editors; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, most sagacious of our Presidents, owed nothing 
to schools. They grew great without them. Our boys and 
girls return after spending four years at college, unable to 
speak or write, read or reflect, and enter upon a fashionable 
routine of parties and amusements. This is not education; 
this is dissipation. Young people with a liberal education 
should be a power in the home, in society, in the world. Any 
young person who leaves school without an enthusiasm for 
learning, an ambition to be wiser and better, is a failure. And 
yet education is often pronounced “ finished.” “ O Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” exclaimed Madame Ro- 
land, at the guillotine. Education finished! It never ends. 
It simply begins in this life, and goes through eternity. Is 
anything finished? Is Chicago finished? Is music finished? 
Is your love for your child finished? When can you lay the 
top-stone on this busy brain and say, It is enough! Did the 
Almighty ever say to this soaring intellect, peering into the 
skies, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further? ” 

Education is not books. John Bunyan had no book but 
the Bible in writing “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” most popular of 
all stories, ancient or modern. Of the thousands of books 
taken from our public libraries, how few quicken, instruct, in- 
spire! They are used for the entertainment of the passing 
hour. We are suffering under an epidemic of the novel, and 
the disease is so malignant that no remedy seems available. 

Education is power, growth, achievement. Education is mus- 
cle. It is Blondin crossing Niagara on a tight-rope. Educa- 
tion is the melodious ear. It is Handel, composing the “ Mes- 
siah.” Education is thought. It is Newton, solving the secret 
of the planets. Education is conscience. It is Paul writing to 
the Ephesians. Education is preparation. It is Lincoln sign- 
ing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Christianity and education have gone hand in hand since the 
days of Paul, the scholar of the early church. All our older 
colleges were founded under religious influence; Harvard and 
Yale, Williams and Amherst, Columbia and Princeton. The 
great teachers, Dr. Arnold, of England; Timothy Dwight, Theo- 
dore Woolsey, the Alexanders, Asa Gray, Emma Willard, Mary 
Lyon, were animated by the noblest spirit. Any system of 
training that does not develop the Christian character is a 
signal failure. 

Education is three-fold—of the heart, of the mind, of the 
body. Any one, without the other two, is defective. Many a 
Christian is narrow, many a scholar is dreamy, many a gym- 
nast is a brute. Complete symmetrical education means the 
development of the whole man. Gladstone, Christian, scholar, 
statesman, orator, athlete, is England’s crowning glory of the 
nineteenth century. 

What. is Christianity? Sometimes a word is better than a 
sentence. If you ask me, What is oratory? I reply, Demos- 
thenes. What is painting? Raphael. What is philosophy? 
Plato. What is tragedy? Shakespeare. What is history? 
Gibbon. What is poetry? Tennyson. 

What, then, is Christianity? It is Christ. It is the loving 
heart, the gentle spirit, the tender conscience. Whatsoever 
things are just, whatscever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report—this is Christianity. 

Christianity is consecration. In the familiar hymn of Fran- 
ces Ridley Havergal: 


“Take my life and let it be, 

Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 

Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 

Take my feet and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee. 
Take my voice and let me sing 
Always, only for my King.” 
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Right education seeks the best development of all the fac- 
ulties. Christianity seeks their noblest exercise. Both fit man 
for supreme service upon the earth. To grow in knowledge, 
truth, wisdom, faith, hope, love—this, says Bishop Spalding, 
is to walk in the way of heaven. As Webster in his great ora- 
tion associated union and liberty, so let us ever associate Chris- 
tianity and education, now and forever, one and inseparable! — 
A. W. Davis, in Lutheran Observer. 
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THE PASTORAL CALL. 


Pastoral calling is a relic. [t perpetuates a thing that has 
ceased to be. There is no relation between the two save in 
name. Pastoral calls were once purely religious; now they 
are largely social. Once the topic of conversation was tem- 
perance, righteousness and a judgment to come; now it is any- 
thing but that. The minister no longer calls as a minister, 
but as a friend. This, we believe, is the prevalent way. That 
there are exceptions we know. Some ministers, and possibly 
not, a few, have prayers in almost every house where they call. 
When the pastor begins that way it is easily continued, but 
not so easily introduced after another custom has been estab- 
lished. 

Pastoral calling, as we remember it, was no light matter. 
The minister announced on the previous Sabbath that he would 
visit certain families on certain days. He always came. There 
were household preparations that marked the advent of a great 
man. The house was swept in every corner, and the children 
drilled for the occasion. The catechism was rehearsed from 
beginning to end. Not to know it would have been a humilia- 
tion. The children sat about in dread expectancy before the 
catechetical process began. It was an ordeal not easily for- 
gotten. Those were pastoral calls. They did good, no doubt, 
but for some reason have retreated into the shadows. To re- 
vive them would require the resurrection of much else. 

Every minister can do some good, and also a corresponding 
amount of harm through his official calls. Just here the wis- 
dom of the serpent finds abundant exercise. We knew a great 
preacher who used to note every little incident in connection 
with each particular visit. When he called again, in a year 
possibly, he would refer to the fact. The people wondered 
at the tenacity of his memory, and were also flattered by his in- 
terest. This side of the ministry has its lights as well as its 
shadows. It is no unusual thing for the caller to be greeted 
by a head thrust from a third-story window with a demand to 
state his business then and there. And sometimes, especially 
in the case of strangers, it is not the easiest thing to do. But 
it belongs to the system. With all its defects and objections, 
pastoral calling pays. The pastor who ignores it loses much of 
his power. Much may be said for it, and but little against it. 
As churches are constituted, it is a necessity not to be dis- 
cussed.—The Presbyterian Journal. ; 


CURREN 

The Pope has insisted on the displacement of the present 
theatrical style of music in some of the church services by a 
simpler form, in which the congregation will be at liberty to 
join. He also enjoins the daily study in all Roman seminaries 
and colleges of the Gregorian chant in its original and simplest 
form, so that the college chapels may stand as models for imi- 
tation elsewhere. The Pope earnestly desires to impart a more 
congregational and universally devotional character to public 
worship in Rome. 

The United States expedition to Abyssinia under Consul- 
General Skinner, of Marseilles, has successfully carried out the 
principal features of the mission. A treaty between the 
United States and the empire of Ethiopia, opening for the first 
time friendly commercial relations, has been negotiated and 
signed. Emperor Menelik has also given his formal acceptance 
of the invitation to participate in the St. Louis Exposition. 

Dr. G. Lewis Woodhead, the tuberculosis specialist, of Cam- 
bridge University, England, recently lectured in Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, upon invitation of the Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute for the Study, Treatment and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
He said that this dreaded disease, long regarded as incurable, 
may be looked upon as one of the most curable, when taken 
early enough, treated under proper conditions and for a suffi- 
ciently long period. He said that in old people who have died 
of other diseases healed tuberculosis lesions are found in one 
out of every three who come to the post-mortem table. The 
conditions most favorable to recovery are rest, fresh air and 
simple and nourishing food. 

The London Times, in reviewing the year in China, says that 
no great changes have taken place. The court remains un- 
changed, showing no indication of reform, which indeed is im- 
possible under the Dowager Empress as she now is advised. 
The internal condition of the country has improved, and the 
general tranquillity is satisfactory. Trade, despite increased 
taxation and the rapacity of the central government and po- 
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litical uncertainties, is better than in 1902. The country has 
had no difliculty in meeting its financial obligations, but still 
refuses to sign the gold indemnity bonds. Japan everywhere 
has developed commercial intercourse with China, and the Jap 
anese are now the principal instructors of China, and there is 
a steady movement of Chinese students to Japan. Railway 
construction has made considerable progress during the year, 
notably on the Belgian line, from Pekin to Hankau. 

The Danish Minister of the Interior has submitted to the 
Folkething, or lower House of the Danish Parliament, a pro- 
posal which, if adopted, will “emancipate” women at one 
stroke. Under the terms of the bill the suffrage is to be grant- 
ed to every citizen 25 years old who has paid taxes for the 
year preceding the election and who has a fixed homestead. 
Farm hands, domestics and others who have no homesteads 
are excepted, as are also those who are in bankruptcy. The 
bill provides that “every one who has the right to vote is eli- 
gible to office.” The aristocratic and conservative Estrup, or 
upper House, may offer some opposition to the bill, but ob- 
servers on the ground declare that public sentiment favors 
the change strongly. 


President Roosevelt has sent a special message to Congress 
concerning the Panama situation. He denies that the United 
States Government encouraged the revolution in Panama, and 
says that it interfered only to protect the freedom of transit 
and the lives of American citizens. He admits that the instant 
recognition of the independence of Panama was not according 
to international usage or precedent, but claims that it was 
justified by the circumstances of the case, and he “ will not 
for one moment discuss the possibility of the United States 
committing an act of such baseness as to abandon the new 
republic.” He contends that an inter-oceanic canal is neces- 
sary for the world’s commerce, that it must be constructed by 
the United States, and preferably through the Isthmus of 
Panama, and that Colombia was blocking the way unreasona- 
bly, and thus hindering the world’s progress. 

The negroes of Raleigh, N. C., celebrating Emancipation Day 
with an immense gathering, passed resolutions approving Gov- 
ernor Aycock’s Baltimore speech in which he said that the 
negro needed to be left alone to “tote his own skillet,” and 
self-reliantly to work out his own development, that we need 
to do the fair thing by him, and then stop talking about him 
and writing about him. Further resolutions expressed appre- 
ciation for the educational policy of North Carolina, saying it 
gives all children, regardless of race, an opportunity for edu- 
cation. In reference to the race question the following was 
said: “ We appreciate the friendly feeling that exists in this 
State between the races, and desire this feeling to grow.” 

Estell Reel, superintendent of Indian Schools, in her annual 
report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, calls attention to 
the advancement made by Indians in civilization, and urges 
teachers to study the Indian character as an aid in teaching 
self-support in the shortest possible time. The enrollment of 
pupils last year was nearly 29,000, and the number of em- 
ployees in Indian schools has increased from 221 in 1877 to 
almost 3,000. The Indians have under cultivation 25 per cent. 
more land than in 1890. Those wearing citizens’ dress have 
increased in the same time from 118,196 to 143,974; the number 
that can speak English from 27,822 to 62,616, and the number 
of dwelling houses from 19,104 to 26,629. 


A newspaper has been started in London by W. T. Stead, 
of the Review of Reviews, which he intends shall tell the news 
and discuss affairs in a way to interest the women and children 
of the family. It is to be called simply The Daily Paper. It 
is not to devote itself merely to the inanities of the familiar 
woman’s page, nor is it to confine itself to finery and cookery; 
but is to present the significant news of the world from the 
point of view of the home. The first issue came out on the 4th. 


On the afternoon of Twelfth month 30th over 500 people 
were burned or trampled to death at the Iroquois Theater in 
Chicago, the greater part of the audience being women and 
children. This theater had just been thrown open to the pub- 
lic, and was considered the safest one in the city. The cause of 
the fire is not certainly known; one theory is that 
sparks from an are light set fire to the edge of a 
drop curtain. The asbestos curtain between the stage and 
the audience caught when half way down, and the 
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mass of flame that burst into the body of the building, as soon 
as the outer doors were opened, burned to death those in the 
front row of the balcony before they could leave their seats. 
Owing to the great grief that rested upon the city, all New 
Year’s Eve festivities were omitted. The Mayor has since 
closed nineteen of Chicago’s theaters because they are not 
provided with asbestos curtains in working order. 


NEWS NOTES. 


The extraordinary session of the French Parliament was ad- 
journed in both branches on the 30th. 


A revolution has broken out in Uraguay, and a state of 
siege has been proclaimed throughout the republic. 


The Senate Committee on Military Affairs, by a vote of 8 to 
2, decided to report favorably the nomination of General 
Wood to be Major-General. 


The Cathedral of the Most Precious Blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, at Westminster, the first Roman Catholic cathedral to 
stand in London since the Reformation, was consecrated on 
the 29th. 


President D. C. Gilman, of the Carnegie Institution, will re- 
sign his oflice, to take effect one year hence. Increasing age 
and the onerous duties of his position are given as reasons for 
his resignation. 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who is now in Genoa, will con- 
vey to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., the 
remains of James Smithson, founder of the Institution, who 
died in Genoa in 1829. 


Oscar G. Murray, first vice-president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, was, on the 29th, elected president 
of the road, to succeed L. F. Loree, who resigned to accept 
the presidency of the Rock Island Railroad. 


The President sent to the Senate on the 4th the nomination 
of William Taft, of Ohio, to be Secretary of War, and of Luke 
E. Wright, of Tennessee, vice-governor of the Philippines, to 
succeed Judge Taft as governor of the islands. 


The Legislative Council at Pretoria, South Africa, has de- 
cided by a vote of 22 to 4 to admit Asiatic labor. This was 
decided upon as the only escape from the disaster that threat- 
ened the country because of the scarcity of labor since the war. 


According to the annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 164 passengers were killed in train accidents dur- 
ing the year ending Sixth month 30th last. In two train ac- 
cidents of last week some ninety passengers were killed or 
mortally hurt. It is evidently to be a very bad record in this 
particular which the current fiscal year will have placed 
against it. 


There will be but two eclipses this year, both of the sun. 
This is the least number that can occur in a single year, and 
when this does happen both must be of the sun. They are: 
(1) An annular eclipse of the sun Third month 17th, invisible 
in the United States, except in the Philippine Islands and 
Guam; and (2) a total eclipse of the sun Ninth month 9th, in- 
visible in the United States, except in Hawaii. 


James Gordon Bennett has perfected a plan to lay out and 
adorn a large park to be dedicated to the public use and pleas- 
ure of the citizens of New York in memory of his father, the 
founder of the New York Herald. The park will lie between 
the Boulevard Lafayette and Broadway, north of One Hundred 
and Eighty-second Street, and land now owned by James Ben- 
nett will be devoted to this end. Landscape architects and 
gardeners are working on the designs. Upon the highest ele- 
vation within its bounds will be reared a monument to James 
Gordon Bennett, the elder. 


Cremation is making its way slowly, but surely, as a method 
of disposition of the dead. It may or may not be the better 
way, but many, especially in the cities, prefer it. This is ow- 
ing, in part, to sanitary conditions, besides, the growth of cities 
in late years has so encroached upon our cemeteries that a final 
rest seems almost impossible. Whether it be dust to dust or 
ashes to ashes makes no difference to the dead, but the living 
ought to be considered. One may believe in cremation for him- 
self, but if his friends are to suffer an additional pang, he 
ought to forego his preference. A selfishness that survives 
death is the worst kind.—The Presbyterian Journal. 





